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the first place with regard to the needs of the colleges 
themselves. 

The schedule deals with such questions as the interim 
pow'ers of the universities and colleges ; the provision 
that the commissioners in framing statutes “ shall have 
regard to the interests of education, religion, learning, 
and research; the election of college representatives 
as commissioners; and procedure generally and other 
matters of detail. 

Obviously the Bill must be read in the light of the 
Report. The institution of two bodies of commissioners 
is the result of a recommendation in it “ that a 
Statutory Commission should be set up to carry out the 
changes recommended,” and the powers of these two 
bodies are defined, except in special circumstances, by 
it. As we have remarked in a previous article in 
these columns the Report is distinctly conservative. 
Similarly, the Bill, for example in its provision for 
dealing with trusts and endowments, shows clearly that 
there is no intention of making sweeping changes. The 
new commissioners hold office for a season; the 
suspension of the autonomy of the universities is 
merely temporary. 

The new bodies have no easy task before them. The 
problems will demand knowledge, skill, and tact. The 
question of the reform of the government of the uni¬ 
versity requires delicate handling. The colleges must 
be brought into closer relationship with the university. 
The teaching will have to be reorganised and co¬ 
ordinated, and proper provision made for research 
and advanced work. Fellowships, scholarships, extra¬ 
mural education, cost of living in colleges, non-collegiate 
students, and entrance examinations are some of the 
questions to be dealt with. In addition, there are the 
twin problems of salaries and pensions. Here it may 
be expected there will be difficulties. Notwithstanding 
all that has been done in recent years in the modern 
universities these are problems still unsolved there 
The question is not an easy one. For the Cambridge 
Commission there is the further question of the positior 
of women in the university. 

The projected reforms can be effected only by a large 
increase in the income of the two universities. The 
Report recommends an annual Parliamentary grant of 
100,000k to each university. Such a sum is none too 
great for carrying into effect its financial proposals. 
At present the grant is 30,000 l. to each, and doubtless 
a further instalment in the immediate future is con¬ 
templated. This raises the important question as to 
whether or not Oxford and Cambridge should have 
separate and individual consideration in the matter of 
State aid apart from the modern universities. In some 
respects it is right and proper that separate and indi¬ 
vidual consideration should be given to these ancient 
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institutions, particularly if due respect is to be paid to 
the conservation of the best of'their traditions. But 
the case is not on all fours where finance is concerned. 
Until recently the modern universities had been treated 
somewhat scurvily by the State, and even now they 
receive only 1,200,000!. of an annual Parliamentary 
grant for allocation among something like sixty institu¬ 
tions. The largest individual grant for the year 1921-2 
—that received by the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology—amounts to 67,500k, a sum in our opinion 
quite inadequate for the expansion and development 
of an institution of this standing. Moreover, when the 
amounts allotted to the other institutions of university 
rank are considered in detail, it is clear that a sum of 
200,000 1. for Oxford and Cambridge is quite out of 
proportion. The modern universities are not receiving 
the financial help from the State to which they are 
entitled, and, in particular, at the very time when 
Oxford and Cambridge are receiving for the first time 
an annual grant of 60pool., they are being deprived of 
an annual grant of 300,000k This withdrawal cannot 
be justified. In point of fact the financial difficulties 
of the modem universities are equally as great as, if 
not greater than, those of the two older universities. 

The question of Parliamentary grants to our universi¬ 
ties should be considered as a whole and not piecemeal. 
In the light of seemingly contradictory statemen ts made 
in public regarding State aid given to the modern 
universities it would appear that the whole question 
should be discussed in Parliament. It is not true, 
except as a mere technicality, to say that the annual 
grant to the modern universities will remain at its 
present level. Any one who takes this statement at 
its face value wall have a rude awakening in the coming 
financial year. In our opinion, in such circumstances, 
it would be a mistake to consider the financial needs of 
Oxford and Cambridge apart from those of the modern 
universities. The position of the whole of the universi¬ 
ties in the United Kingdom should be considered 
together, and not simply the position of two of them 
however ancient and honourable their traditions. 


Paracelsus. 

Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, called Para¬ 
celsus : His Personality and Influence as Physician, 
Chemist, and Reformer. By Prof. J. M. Stillman. 
Pp. viii +184. (Chicago and London : The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1920.) 105. net. 

S is well known, it is the customary lot of revolu¬ 
tionaries, whether in politics, religion, literature, 
or science, or indeed in any department of intellectual 
activity, to be both vilified and extolled, and the 
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praise and the blame are usually administered in very 
unequal measure, and with no due regard to the 
intrinsic merits of the recipient. The common instinct 
of mankind is to oppose change, and he who sets him¬ 
self athwart the general tendency to consider whatever 
is is right is certain to reap abuse for his pains, and to 
have his motives, however well meant, misrepresented 
. and traduced. History shows that most reformers are 
in advance of their age. It is rarely that they hit 
what is mistakenly called the psychological moment— 
that is, when the world is ripe for the change they 
advocate, and willing and even eager to see it effected. 
In this exceptional case the reformer is extolled, his 
service universally acclaimed, and his immediate 
fame assured. The pioneer who has to face the vis 
inertiae of his age may, and usually does, go down to his 
grave “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” It is only 
when the fermenting leaven he has laboured to intro¬ 
duce has, it may be after many years, produced its 
effect, that his effort is recognised and its results 
appreciated. 

Such was the fate of him who is the subject of the 
work under notice. No man of his epoch was so 
systematically and so consistently disparaged, abused, 
and reviled as Theophrastus von Hohenheim, commonly 
called Paracelsus. His true vocation was that of a 
medical practitioner, and the head and front of his 
offending was that he should have striven to enlarge the 
scope of the medical system of his time—not simply by 
opposing the time-honoured doctrine of Hippocrates 
and Galen, as authorised by all the medical faculties 
of the period in every University of Europe—but by 
seeking to graft on to it newer conceptions and a wider 
and more rational scheme of therapeutics. 

Paracelsus is frequently regarded as a chemist, and 
he certainly has his place in the history of chemistry. 
But he made no cardinal discovery in that science, and 
his name is not associated with any process or apparatus 
in operative chemistry. He wrote no treatise ex¬ 
clusively concerned with chemistry. Pie led a restless 
wandering existence, travelling, according to his own 
account, over nearly the whole known world, picking 
up and mentally storing the medical arcana of the 
various countries he traversed. 

During the forty-eight troubled years of his chequered 
life Paracelsus certainly acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the chemical arts of his time; he writes 
familiarly of certain chemical processes, and shows 
acquaintance with the properties and uses of a fairly 
wide range of manufactured products. His great 
service to chemistry was that he was among the 
earliest to point out that the -work of the professed 
chemists of his epoch was on wholly wrong lines. The 
ostensible objects of alchemy were illusory. In con- 
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ceiving the possibility of transmutation the alchemists 
were imagining a vain thing. The true and proper 
function of the chemist was to serve humanity by 
preparing and studying the properties of substances 
of natural and factitious origin with a view of applying 
them in the treatment and cure of disease. 

By thus creating the school of iatro-chemistry 
Paracelsus enlarged greatly the field of chemistry and 
extended enormously the scope of its operations. But, 
strictly speaking, Paracelsus only reverted thereby 
to the practice of the Arabian followers of Galen— 
Avicenna, Averrhoes, and their immediate followers— 
who taught that chemistry was the true hand-maiden 
of medicine. Their precepts had been misinterpreted 
and corrupted by a succession of commentators— 
mostly scholastics—who had imported into their teach¬ 
ing a leaven of mysticism and occultism altogether 
foreign to the spirit of Galen. Erasmus said of the 
medical system of his time that the whole art as they 
practised it was but an incorporated compound of 
craft and imposture. 

The reform of medicine was part of the general 
movement of the Renaissance, and Paracelsus was as 
much a product of the period as Leonardo da Vinci, 
Copernicus, Thomas More, Luther, Vesalius, and the 
other progenitors of that great awakening. He created 
not only a new departure in chemistry, but he infused 
a new spirit into medical teaching and practice, and 
his reward was to suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune in obloquy, poverty, and occasional 
starvation. He was fighting against the Zunftgeist of 
his age, against powerful corporations and strongly 
entrenched vested interests. Although he fell in the 
unequal struggle he was not beaten, for the spirit he 
invoked lived after him and eventually triumphed. 

Paracelsus was a highly complex character—a 
strange compound of genius and folly, of ill-regulated 
life and unstable habits. It is this complexity of 
nature which is doubtless at the basis of the very 
divergent, estimates which his various biographers have 
formed of him. He had all the defects of his qualities, 
and to a great extent he brought his misfortunes upon 
himself. He was of a rash, unbalanced disposition, 
impetuous, impatient of contradiction, a hard-hitter, 
and prone to intemperate language. Of course, he 
was stigmatised as a quack and a charlatan, and it must 
be admitted there were incidents in his career which 
afforded ground for the imputation. He seems to have 
treated the reproach with a contemptuous indifference 
which afforded no sufficient answer to his adversaries 
and no real satisfaction to his few followers and friends. 

In spite of much that has been written concerning 
him Paracelsus remains an enigma, and his memory 
still suffers from the obloquy which was heaped upon 
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him during his life. Of late years there has been a 
tendency to seek to do him fuller justice and to put a 
more liberal and more kindly interpretation upon his 
conduct and actions, and to place him in what is to 
be regarded as his true relation to his epoch. Prof, 
Stillman’s book is the latest attempt at his rehabilita¬ 
tion. It is a scholarly contribution to a subject which 
has still its perplexities and difficulties. The story 
of his life is here told without bias, dispassion¬ 
ately, and in the light of all available information, 
and the result is an eminently readable monograph 
written in the true spirit of history. 

T. E. Thorpe. 


The History of British Agriculture. 

(1) English Farming: Past and Present. By the 

Rt. Hon. Lord Ernie. Third edition. Pp. xvi + 504. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1922.) 12s. 6d. 

net. 

(2) A Short History of British Agriculture. By John 

Orr. Pp. 96. (London : Oxford University Press, 
1922.) 2S. 6 d. net. 


voter may elect to bear in the way of State control 
of industry, it is perfectly certain that the countryman 
will have none of it: he is an incorrigible individualist. 

Space does not allow of an adequate quotation from 
the account of the history of those eventful days. 
Lord Ernie has the double advantage of inside know¬ 
ledge and of freedom from any restriction in relating 
the course of events, and he tells the story vividly. 
The real agricultural difficulty began in 1917, after the 
harvest of 1916. The Board of Agriculture had fore¬ 
seen this and had prepared a scheme, but the Cabinet 
had not put it into operation. The winter 1916-17 
was very unfavourable to the agriculturist; the supply 
of men, of feeding-stuffs and of fertilisers was short, 
and was diminishing, and farmers generally were losing 
heart. State control became imperative. The method 
adopted was probably as good as could be devised, 
and very full powers were given to the large body of 
experts brought in for the purpose. In spite of all its 
disadvantages and the increasing difficulties in regard 
to labour and materials, the system was successful in 
producing certain items of human food, as the following 
table proves : 


(1) r I ''HE story of British agriculture is for the greater 
part of its course the story of the life of the 
ordinary Briton, for until the industrial and commercial 
era began a century ago the country was in the main 
agricultural. Several histories have appeared, but 
none is more attractive than the volume written by 
Lord Ernie, which has now reached its third edition. 
There are few records of actual farming prior to the 
Norman invasion, and the account here given begins 
practically in the thirteenth century, though there 
is no reason to suppose that any great change had been 
brought about in agricultural methods for a long while 
previously. From that time onwards, however, the 
story is continuous, though it has had to be pieced 
together from manorial records, old country sayings, 
illuminated MSS., and many other sources. Lord 
Ernie has done his work remarkably well, and he traces 
with great clearness the changes from the old open field 
system, through the enclosures of the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, to the great changes 
introduced in the nineteenth century 7 , and finally to 
our own times. 

The edition before us differs from the previous one 
in that it contains a chapter on war farming in 1914- 
1918. This was an essay in State control, and the 
measure of its unpopularity in the countryside was 
seen in the almost savage joy with which the wholesale 
retrenchment of the numerous inspecting officials after 
the war was hailed, and in the irresistible demand for 
the removal of all restrictions on freedom of cropping 
and of farm management. Whatever the urban 
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Crops. 

1918. 

1916. 

T 904-13. 

Increase. 

Percentage of 
Increase. 

Over 

1916. 

Over 

1904-13- 

Over 

1916. 

Over 

1904-13. 

(In Thousands 








of Quarters.) 
Wheat 

10,534 

6,835 

6,653 

3,699 

3,881 

% 

54 

00 

Barley 

6,085 

5,181 

6,212 

904 

-127 

17 

- 2 

Oats . 

14,336 

10,411 

10,572 

3,925 

3,764 

38 

36 

Mixed Corn . 

*620 

* 

* m m 

620 

620 



Beans and 








Peas 

1,328 

1,122 

1,529 

206 

-201 

18 

-13 

Total. . 

32,903 

23.549 

24,966 

9,354 

7,937 

49 

32 

(In Thousands 
of Tons.) 








Potatoes. 

4,209 

2,505 

2,643 

1,704 

1,566 

68 

59 


The present writer can testify, however, that the 
machine was kept going only by constantly reminding 
the rural community of the men in the trenches, and 
had it not been for the poignant sorrow and bitter 
tragedy of the war no power on earth w'ould have kept 
the farmers to the programme. It is not that they are 
less patriotic than others, quite the contrary. But 
the system is not suited to the conditions of the country¬ 
side and so it lacks permanency. Post-war agriculture 
is adjusting itself to post-war economic conditions. 

The volume is full of interest and will certainly 
appeal to a large body of readers. 

(2) Teachers of agriculture generally will welcome 
the appearance of a little book on the history of the 
subject which they can place in the hands of their 
students, in the first instance to stimulate their interest, 
and afterwards as an introduction to larger works. 


Mixed com is shown separately in 1918. 
under wheat, barley, or oats. 
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